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FIRES IN FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


“TEN or fifteen years ago a fire-proof building was a 

novelty. To-day it is an aceepted fact and it is 
no longer a question as to what method of construction 
shall be adopted for a commercial building. Aside from 
the statutes which prescribe that buildings above a cer- 
tain height shall be of fire-proof construction, business 
prudence calls for this and for nothing else in first-class 
buildings of to-day. It was long ago discovered, how- 
ever, that a fire-proof building did not imply immunity 
from fires, and hardly a week passes that we do not see 
reports in the papers of a fire in a fire-proof building. 
Contradictory as this may sound it is perfectly logical. 
Scientific construction has been developed to such a cer- 
tainty that we can absolutely protect the structure of 
any building from material damage by even an excessive 
conflagration, under normal conditions, but while we 
continue to use wood in finish and fill our offices or stores 
with highly combustible material, we must expect con- 
tinual fires which will consume the contents. Rarely, 
however, does a fire in a fire-proof building extend be- 
yond the room in which it starts, and only in such ex- 
treme hazard as is typified by the Horne Buildings in 
Pittsburg is there any liability of structural damage. 
We are therefore perfectly safe in claiming that fire- 





proof construction is to-day an exact science, that the 
application of brick and terra-cotta has been perfected 
to a point which insures absolute protection, and that if 
fires continue in our fire-proof buildings it is in no sense 
because we do not know how to thoroughly protect them 
It is unfortunately still cheaper in some cases to pay in 
surance than it is to use the precautions which we know 
will protect, but, given an owner who is willing to pay 
the bills and an architect who understands his business, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in so building that 
every chance of fire shall be eliminated. 


A POSSIBLE FUNCTION OF THE 


TURAL LEAGUE. 
_— the Architectural League of New York was 


founded in 1880 its membership was limited to 


ARCHITEC 


those who were directly connected with the practice of ar 
chitecture. In fact it was originally started simply as a 
draughtsmen’sclub, but it did not succeed on this basis and 
after a somewhat spasmodic existence of several years it 
was reorganized in its present shape, its membership 
cluding not only architects as such, but all those who ar 
interested in the allied arts. The Architectural League 
of America is an association primarily of the architec 
tural clubs. We believe we are right, however, in say 
ing that with the single exception of the Architectural 
League of New York all of the bodies which compose the 
national League are strictly architectural in their char 
acter. The present president of the League is a deco 
rator, being elected as a member of the New York 
League. It is a question whether the national League 
would not wisely follow the example set years ago of 
the New York League and include in its membership th« 
societies of artists which are so numerous throughout 
the country and which when brought into membership 
with the League could be so valuable an addition to its 
strength and influence. We have always felt that the 
Architectural League of America stood for far more than 
a mere association of draughtsmen or young architects, 
and the experience of the New York society has certainly 
proven that codperation between the allied arts is to be 
desired in every respect. And we venture asa sugges 
tion that if the constitution of the national League is, or 
could be amended so as to be, sufficiently elastic to admit 
the art societies to its membership its field of usefulness 
and its essentially national character could be greatly en- 
larged to the benefit alike of the art societies, who, we 
believe, would be very glad to come into its ranks, and 
also greatly to the advantage of the architects from whom 
its ranks are now drawn. 
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The Settlement House. III. 
BY ALLEN | POND 


| [ Ll. HOUSE, whose career as a settlement began 
n September, 1889, amicably disputes with the 


College Settlement at No. 95 Rivington Street, New York, 


he clai f being the first social settlement in the United 
tates in the year 1856 there was erected at No. 335 
South Halsted Street a home for one Charles J. Hull. 
The builder and owner was a successful man in the yet 
West, and the house was spacious for that day and 
llent] It In addition to the drawing-room, li- 


BUILDER. 


casings being some 12 inches wide by 8 inches deep and 
elaborately built up of rope and other moldings. 


Then the house stood proudly alone, flanked by the 


almost unbroken prairie. In the fall of 1889, when Jane 
Addams and Ellen Gates Starr quietly established their 
home in the second story of the house, dingy, forlorn and 
prematurely old, the first story was used as the office of 
a furniture factory——-a wooden shell that crowded up 
against the rear of the mansion; and the second story, 
drenched by the rains that poured through innumerable 
holes in the neglected tin roof, had long been the home 
of shifting and shiftless tenants. The meadows and prai- 
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DETAIL O COURT ON HALSTED STREET, HULL HOUSE. 


ing-room and the other usual apartments of a 


rthern house of the period, there was an octagonal office 


a one-story wing to the south, opening from the library 
ind on to the veranda. The material was a purplish-red 
rick, in texture and color not unlike the common brick 
ff Sayre & Fisher. On three sides of the house were 


road verandas;a low-gabled roof covered the high attic 
surmounting the second story, and the wide eaves were 
arried by heavily molded brackets. Indeed, after the 
mode of the time, columns, lintels, casings and cornices 


were all heavily molded; the interior door and window 


rie had been swallowed up in a wilderness of brick and 
lumber; close against the house on the north stood a 
shabby frame shed which housed an undertaking estab- 
lishment; on the south were toppling and decayed frame 
buildings used by dealers in coal, hay and feed and sec- 
ond-hand bottles, with upper floors given over to tene- 
ments. The unhappy mansion, setting a little back from 
the highway, still preserved a conspicuous individuality ; 
and though its builder had long been dead and the heirs 
of his estate had fled to a more congenial neighborhood, 
the old house was still known to the neighborhood as 
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HALSTED AND POLK STREET FRONTS. 





EWING AND HALSTED STREET FRONTS. 


HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO. Pond & Pond, Architects 
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‘Hull's House Its new second-story tenants during the 
winter acquired the use of the old drawing-room occupy- 
of the first-story front; in the following 
spring secured the lease of the entire house; and, dropping 
the neighborhood, fell to referring to 
as ‘‘Hull House.” And in time this name 
ecame an accepted and irrevocable part ot! the ‘* good 
he premises, even to the extent that on the con- 
ent of Europe it has taken on a generic significance; 


Hull Hous s, in sociologically inclined quarters, 
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en up to chambers of men 
ralleries for loan exhibitions 
al for use of clubs in the interim. 
enterprise, in 1893, on the strength of a seven 

as the first coffee house and gymnasium, 
ick building which during the year tgo1 
is moved, raised, remodeled and converted into a three- 
ry building facing north on Polk Street, just across the 
illey to the west of Hull House. This new Gymnasium 
ng is put to various uses. On the first floor are: 
in front, the labor museum to illustrate and in the 


mind of the worker integrate the various industrial pro- 
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cesses from the raw material to the manufactared article 
through crude early hand processes to modern power 
machinery; back of this, the cooking school-—used also 
by dressmaking classes; in the south end, the shops for 
classes in mechanical drawing, wood and metal working 
and pottery molding. On the second floor are the 
studio for classes in drawing and modeling, the book 
bindery, the physical director’s room and the locker and 
shower rooms. On the third floor are gymnasium and 
boxing rooms. In the partial fourth story are gymna- 
sium gallery, 
sup plemen- 
tary studio 
and casting 
room and 
storeroom. 
That same 
year, 1893, the 
first boiler 
house was 
built and 
steam heat re- 
placed the fur- 
naces until 
then in use. 
Shortly there- 
afteradynamo 
was installed 
on Atiheeasiniia aati for generating 

current for 

incandescent 

lighting. This 

year, 1902, the 
r boiler house 
o and heating 

and lighting 

plant, out- 
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FICE AND SOCIAL ROOMS 
OQ AND.SHO STORIES 
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grown, are to 
give place to 
the plant indi- 
cated on the 
block plan. 
The boiler and 
engine rooms 
are to be ina 
semi-detached 
building a 
basement and 
half story 
HOUSE, high, whence 
are to be fur- 
nished heat and hot water for the entire group of build- 
ings, including the proposed Crane Tenement, and where 
will be located also a central garbage crematory in which 
garbage will be utilized as fuel for heating water for the 
plumbing system. High pressure steam will be employed 
for production of electricity, for operating blower and for 
cooking; the heating will be by low pressure and exhaust 
steam, the return circulation being facilitated by vacuum 
pump. 


In 1895 a third story was placed on Hull House itself 
to provide additional chambers for women in residence; 
and both before and since that time the old mansion has 
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been subjected to much remodeling The old dining 
room has become the residents’ library; where the old 
kitchen, laundry nd back staircase were is now the resi 
dents’ dining-room, some 31 feet long and served via a 
small pantry from the coffee-house kitchen; the partition 
between the old drawing-room and the somewhat narrow 
nt stai al een almost wholly cut away so that 

f ow forms merely part of a large 

eptio1 ll, the front end of which is a thoroughfare to 
Auditorium and Children’s House. The old house in 

on its first floor, reception hall, 

parlot rary, office, residents’ dining-room; and on its 
loors, fourteen bedrooms and four bath 

and linen and housemaids’ 

( House is b it the north 

( tact wit Hull House 

vithout dir access 
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) SD tne Butler 

e; and now, as remodeled, 

second and third floors of 

r men vitl requisite 

ses fostered by Hull House 

¢ ls cooperative home 

porated under the name 

ose purpose was 

home of their 

l f expense than the 

s al eC n Six 

( 1 three-story 

S rom H House In 

é s ability to 
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H H ¢ In ne ase 

\ runk re kitchen, 

drawing-room, library and 

t t single and fou 

ith and tolulet wc1l1ties 

H House secured a twenty-five years’ lease 

ses having a frontage of 118 feet on Hal- 
Street and extending westward some 162 feet on 

Polk Street [It seemed warrantable to build more sub 
lt 1 ie er ft in the short leases ruling hith- 
Chere was urgent need of an auditorium to relieve 
he constant demand on the gymnasium room to do double 
ty; the coffee house no longer met the needs of the 
and in 1899 a fire-proof building was erected 
rth of Hull House and west of the Children’s House 
ind in contact with each The main entrance is from 


but by a vestibule in its southeast corner an 
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exit and secondary entrance were provided for the Audi- 
torium building through the Children’s House vestibule, 
and an opening at this point to the old drawing-room af- 
forded the first under-roof connection between Hull House 
and the Children’s House. The Auditorium, with a view 
to its frequent use for amateur theatricals, was equipped 
with a stage having movable scenery and contiguous 
dressing-rooms. In the gallery, at the end opposite the 
stage, space is arranged for future installation of a pipe 
organ. The walls of both coffee room and Auditorium 
are faced on interior with a dull-red pressed brick; the 
ceiling of the coffee room is formed by the-actual tile 
arches that support the second floor, and these tiles, 
washed and treated to a single coat of boiled oil, rang- 
ing in color from a light whitish buff to a deep sienna, 
make a very effective and architectural ceiling, demon- 
strating the possibilities of the material now universally 
hidden by plaster. 

In the fall of 1900 Hull House acquired a fifty years’ 
lease of the ground already under lease until 1920 and of 
the remainder of the block bounded by Halsted, Polk and 
Ewing and the first alley to the west of Halsted and of 
forty feet on Polk west of this alley. The terms of the 
lease required the opening of this west alley and necessi- 
tated the moving of the Gymnasium to which reference 
has already been made. In the fall of 1901 Hull House 
began the erection of a building on the south end of the 
block for the purpose of providing through rentals an in- 
come to be applied toward the maintenance of the House. 
On the first floor at the north end of the Halsted Street 
wing are three rooms (conversation, billiard and reading), 
with coat room, shower and toilet rooms for use of the 
neighborhood ‘* Men’s Club,” which had had quarters in 
the first Gymnasium building. The remainder of the 
building is given to flats for housekeeping and to bach- 
elors’ apartments. These latter open through a fire door 
to the second story of the Butler Building and are intended 
to supplement the space given to men residents, though 
their use is not restricted to actual residents of Hull 


House. The outcome of the occupancy of these flats, 
completed this spring, will have a certain social interest, 


as the tenants literally come from all ranks of society 
above the very poorest, and the settlement theory of ‘‘so- 
cial unification ’’ will be put to an extreme practical test. 

The Jane Club and the Hull House Association apart- 
ment building are, literally speaking, no part of Hull 
House, the ‘‘ social settlement,’ though they are part of 
the Hull House group of buildings and owe their exist- 
ence to the creative inspiration of Hull House. This year 
it is expected that there will be added to the group yet 
another building which will sustain to Hull House much 
such relation as does the Jane Club. Plans are now under 
way for the Crane Tenement, to be erected next west of the 
Jane Club on a piece of land having a south frontage of 
1oo feet on Ewing, a depth of 104 feet to the alley and 
bounded on the west by another alley. This building, in 
quadrangular form, will have basement and four stories 
on the north and basement and three stories on the south, 
east and west. It will contain on the first floor front a 
playroom for older children, on the second floor front 
a créche, on the third floor front a kindergarten. The 
créche will be more than double the size of: the Hull 
House créche, and the kindergarten some twenty per cent 
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larger; and on the completion of this new building the 
créche and kindergarten in the Children’s House will be 
discontinued and the space devoted to children’s clubs 
and classes. In addition to these special features the 
Crane Tenement will contain twenty-six flats (three of 
them capable at need of subdivision into six) which it 
is proposed to rent to the poorest families that can pay 
rent at all. In the tenement, as in the Hull House 
apartment building, there are no light wells, and each 
stair hall, living room, bedroom and bath room opens 
directly on to the outer air; the central court in the 
tenement will be 50 x 55 feet. The entire group thus has 
a frontage of one block (226 feet 4 inches) on Halsted 
Street, of 122 feet g inches on Polk and Ewing back to 
the first alley, of 126 feet 
6 inches additional on 
Ewing from the first to 
the second alley, and of 
40 feet additional on Polk 
west of the first alley. 
This rapid survey of 
the origins and history of 
the several buildings that 
comprise the Hull House 
group will have made it 
clear that the plant as a 
whole cannot lay claim to 
being a closely knit, highly 
developed organism. And 
this, I take it, is one of 
the reasonable tests of a 
building —that when it 
must necessarily be made 
up of parts having special 
functions but still inter- 
related and severally in- 
terdependent, this inter- 
relation, as in a closely 
knit organism, shall be 
achieved in a most direct 
and natural way, so that 
the functioning of the 
partsand of the whole shall 
be in a logical process and 
without waste. Judged by 
this test a building must 
be held to be successful 


DETAIL ON HALSTED 


in proportion as its uses 
flow easily and without 
cross currents through their destined channels, so that it 
shall seem to the close observer that the ends sought were 
clearly foreseen and that the means of meeting them were 
evolved as a whole and not patched together on strag- 
gling afterthoughts. In short, when we study a building 
from the standpoint of plan considered as the crystalliza- 
tion of uses, its logic must convince us by its directness, 
its simplicity, its clarity. If this standard is severe it is 
nevertheless a wholesome thing for architecture. And 
if when applying it we recall our own experience with 
instances of problems whose inherent difficulties were 
aided and abetted by the idiosyncrasies of owners or 
committees, it should be possible for us to judge a build- 
ing rigorously and yet without expressing condemnation 
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of the architect, whose warrantable plea of confession and 


avoidance may not have reached our ear. Judged by this 


test Hull House is plainly rather an aggregation of par 


tially related units than a logical organism. It is, how 


ever, only fair that this rigor of judgment shall be some 


what abated for a building or group of buildings that has 


grown by along series of wholly unforeseeable accretions 


to an original accidental unit. 


Architecture is, morever, many-sided and appeals not 


only to dispassionate reason, but to sentiments that can 
with difficulty be rationalized. 


Continually in the Old 


World we chance upon some building that cannot stand 


a critical analysis from the view point of clarity of plan, 


that bears the marks of changes and additions wrought 
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by successive generations 


of users, but whose hetero 


geneous whole has an in 
disputable homogeneity 
that defies logic and 
umphs over cross currents 
and contradictions; each 
set of occupants, intent 
on their own immediate 
need or whim, has changed 
the usesof parts, has added 
other parts, working wit! 
diverse materials and in 
divergent styles; and 
through it all the building 
has somehow preserved 
certain unity and ind 
uality of itsown. W 
accustomed to findi1 

sort of subtile prox 

lz 


taking place in buildit 


luring a co! 


evolved ( 2g 
erable period of time. As 
matter of fact Hull H¢ 

in the period of twelve 
years has gone thr 
just such an evol 

these Old World bu 

have in as many gene! 


tions. Neither 


nor the fantasy 


founders anticipated 
diverse and so great a 
growth Therefore 


successive steps 


ing did not logically look forward to or prepare the wa 
for those that followed. 


But 


there is a certain homogt 


neity, almost an individuality, to the group; and it is said 


to have something of charm to the public and of interest 


to the architect by reason of the handling of ma 


Although Hull House, 


covers a far wider 


field 


J 


in the range of its activities 


than 


inheres in the settlement 


idea as first conceived, the spirit and methods of Hull 


House are distinctively those of the social settlement; 


and, when adding to its buildings, it has measurably suc 


ceeded in avoiding an institutional and formal aspect 


The comment naturally suggests itself that, in the 
case of each of the three settlements whose plans have 


been considered in detail, there were peculiar local condi 
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tions that affected the result. Each was a solution in a 
way of its own problem; but does any of them approach 
closely to a satisfactory ideal solution of the general 
problem of social settlement planning? Hull House, 
starting in an old mansion, lacking prescience of its 
future and limited at first by short land tenure and 


ramped ground area, was without organic systematiza- 


tion in its growth The Commons problem is compli 
ated by the injection of the necessity of providing for 
the requirements of the church society on an already 
insufficient ground area Even at the Northwestern, 
ilthough the problem is simplified from the fact that the 
rk holds quite closely to the usual settlement type, the 
suund area was too small and the available funds for 

te inadequate. Suppose that there is pre- 
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FLOOR PLANS, STUDY FOR 


n of planning and designing a build- 
ttlement, and that, within reasonable limits 
rance, land and money are avail- 

re any sort of scheme that seems peculiarly 

Before attempting to answer this query, it may be 
nteresting to make the further inquiry whether the social 

lement, admittedly unique among modern philan- 
hropie enterprises, is wholly without parallel in the past. 

A backward glance will at once suggest, it seems ‘to 
me, a striking analogy between the social settlement and 
the distinctively missionary monastic foundations of the 
Christian church. I say ‘‘ missionary’ monasteries, be- 
cause the settlement plainly bears no resemblance what- 


ever to those anchorite or ascetic monastic communities 





whose members sought by distance and thick walls 
wholly to detach themselves from the world. There is 
another sort of monastic establishment, great mission- 
ary settlements whose members, in addition to their re- 
ligious functions, were students, teachers and craftsmen. 
The members of these communities did for the Europe 
that was being evolved out of the chaos of war and bar- 
barism that followed the ‘‘ wandering of the nations” 
an inestimable service — preaching the sacredness of hu- 
man life, teaching letters and fostering literature and 
ideas, and, not least, teaching by example the dignity 
of labor. Great Britain was dotted with these missionary 
settlements, bulwarks against barbarism, forerunners of 
civilization. They also believed and taught the efficacy 
of creeds and formulz; and to them the thought of a 
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5 ECOND FLOOR PLAN 


DAVID SWING SETTLEMENT. 


future life was an omnipresent and all-potent factor in 
the present life. 

A change has come over the spirit of the western 
world; less and less weight is given to creeds; and it is 
tacitly admitted that our business in this world is with 
this life in its larger meaning, and that when we get to 
another world it will be time enough to deal with ques- 
tions of a future life. We find that at the very core of 
our civilization, in the great cities that are the nerve cen- 
ters of the commercial and industrial life that we boast, 
masses of men and women and children are in a condi- 
tion of mental and moral and physical deprivation com- 
pared with which the militant barbarism of the pre-feudal 
and feudal ages seems almost benign. The social settle- 
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ment in our unevangelical, scientific, industrial age is the 
legitimate sociological successor of the evangelizing and 
teaching and working monastic establishment of the 
earlier and middle Christian centuries. The monastic 
quadrangle, with its combination of refectories, assem- 
bly rooms, libraries, shops and individual bedrooms, is 
the analogue of the settlement building to-day. Long 
before the thought of this 
analogy had been suggested 
to me, when as yet no Chi- 
cago settlement had essayed 
a building built for its own 
uses, our firm was called upon 
to make tentative sketches for 
two settlements, and in both 
instances, without knowl- 
edge of existing models, 
had settled down on the 
quadrangular form. Neither 
project was carried out. The 
earliest was for a settle- 
ment soon thereafter inaugu- 
rated in a shabby old dwell- 
ing; but when, some years 


later, it made a beginning of —_ 
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conceived it to be a part of the settlement idea that those 


who founded a settlement should transplant in their new 
location the exact mode of life that they had been lead 

ing and should share this as well as themselves with their 
neighbors. They were university men; and, in conso 

nance with this theory, Toynbee Hall was patterned on 
the quadrangular scheme of an English college. Whether, 
had the Toynbee men not 
been English university men, 
they would still have hit on 
the quadrangular type, is a 
wholly speculative question. 
They would indeed have 
lacked the particular reason 
that did decide them to use 
it; but as Englishmen they 
were familiar with monasti 
and college quadrangles, and 
the peculiar appropriateness 
of the scheme would be quite 
as likely to have occurred 
tothem as it did to us who, 
knowing nothing at that time 
of the plan of Toynbee Hall 


and never having lived in a 





VIEW IN QUADRANGLE. 
STUDY FOR DAVID 


building for itself, the work fell into other hands. The 
other — the proposed David Swing memorial settlement 
—was abandoned entirely. The rough studies for this 
latter scheme are reproduced with these articles. I in- 
cline strongly to the opinion that the quadrangular type 
is peculiarly adapted,— perhaps, given space and money, 
best adapted to express the settlement spirit in a plan 
wherein the differentiation of functions can be achieved 
without loss of organic coherence. In the quadrangle, 
livableness and homelikeness are readily made to coexist 
with the sheltering of the necessary formal functions. 
It is curious to note in this connection that Toynbee Hall 
—the first settlement to be founded and perhaps the only 
one that made its original début in quarters built ex- 
pressly for it—is a quadrangle, although for quite other 
reasons than the ones that led our firm to hit on the quad- 
rangular type. In the case of Toynbee Hall the founders 





VIEW IN QUADRANGLE. 


SWING SETTLEMENT 


college quadrangle, still came by a logical process to the 
same result. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


“THERE have been many attempts to discover and put 

upon the market a substitute for our ordinary 
white glazed or enamelled wall tiles, but so far with very 
little success. Glass, cork, enamelled zinc plates, stamped 
steel, and paper specially treated have all made their ap 
pearance, but there is nothing yet put forth that on the 
whole answers successfully so many conditions as the 
common glazed terra-cotta or tile which has been in use 
for so many centuries, No material can be expected to 
meet absolutely all conditions, and nothing is perfect, 
but a glazed tile surface certainly comes nearer to perfec- 
tion than anything with which we are at present familiar. 
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Recent Interesting Brickwork in 
Buffalo. 


\PARTMENT BUILDINGS AND CLUBHOUSES 


BY ULYSSES G ORR 
PARTMENT houses in Buffalo are like churches in 
d \ Brooklyn, to be found on nearly every corner and 
niddle of the block as well There are, of course, 
bad and indifferent, the bad largely predominating, 
they no doubt do in all cities. Until recently Buffalo 
thout apartment buildings, but some one 
the town metropolitan enough to support an 
hen, lo and behold! the multitude 


ise, some with better results than 
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The Algonquin, designed by F. H. Loverin, shows a 


pleasing effect in rough brick, a dark wash brick in base- 
ment story and a lighter brick of good texture above. 

Some very pleasing brickwork of good texture and 
satisfactory color combination is shown in the interiors 
of the annex to the Markeen, from designs by Esenwein 
& Johnson. The interior brickwork is fully as pleasing 
as that outside, and is as interesting as it is original. 

A simple little building planned by George W. Graves 
is the Windsor. It will be noticed that the corners of this 
building seem amply strong, and thereby hangs a tale. 
When this building was being built, the famous Fargo 
mansion was razed and the owner saw on the bargain 
counter, at a price which simply could not be resisted, a 
number of beautifully cut quoins. An older architect 
would not have permitted them to be used. 





THE MELTON 


W. L. Schmolle 


he Lenox, 


rs. 


t 
M4 \ 


planned by 

Vhelan, developed happily Built on one of 

streets, North Street, near Delaware 

rally disturbed the peat e of mind of near- 

ts But they took the matter philosophically 
le to complain of 

‘he Colonial, by James A. Johnson, is one of our 

Avenue apartments, and is an interesting ex- 

le after which it is named. A dark 

1 wash brick with dark joints in first story and red 

vith white joints above, together with the white 
le trimmings, make a pleasing combination. 

A charming little building on Delaware Avenue is the 
Morey, designed by H. Osgood Holland, who endeavored 
» disfigure the street as little as possible by giving his de- 
gn the appearance of a residence as nearly as might be. 


MANOR. 


Architect 


The Touraine, Buffalo’s newest apartment building, is 
a simple but pleasing design by Esenwein & Johnson. 
Unfortunately for photographing buildings in summer, 
Buffalo has an overabundance of trees, but the view from 
Johnson Park shows what the view from Delaware Ave- 
nue does not. 

A homelike little building in buff brick is the St. 
Croix from plans by John S. Rowe. The wall surfaces 
in this building are broken up very satisfactorily. 

The Irving, a small building behind the trees, is from 
plans by H. G. Larzelere, and ‘is built of light buff brick, 
white joints and buff terra-cotta trim. 

Some very satisfactory brickwork is shown in the La 
Salle, planned by F. H. Loverin, a light buff brick with 
lighter trimmings making a combination of excellent 
color value. 
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THE ALGONQUIN. THE MOREY. 
F. H. Loverin, Architect. H. Osgood Holland, Archite 
Another example, from the plans of John S. Rowe, is The Melton Manor, from plans by W. L. Schmolle, 
the Roanoke, in which two shades of buff brick were used occupies an entire block and presents a very pleasing 
with pleasing results. front. Built with a buff brick, light joint and buff trim, 
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THE LA SALLE. THE TINDLE. 
F. H. Loverin, Architect. Metzger & Greenfield, Architects 
The Hudson, a pompous little building by F. H. Lov- ; 1j he ligt 1 shad 
. : f depending upon the lights and shadows from th 
erin, has some clever brickwork. I guy - ; 


projections and recesses for its variety of tone 
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THE HUDSON. 2 THE WINDSOR. 
F. H. Loverin, Architect. 





George W. Graves, Architect 
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THE COLONIAL. 


THE ROANOKE, 
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THE ST. 


John 8S. Rowe, 


Architects. 


Broughton & Johnson, 


Architect. 
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Architect. 
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An example of pattern F 
brickwork is the Tindle, by 
Metzger & Greenfield. Gold 
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SATURN CLUB. 


Marling & Burdett Architects 


detail of main entrance shows this clearly. 





building than the quality of the brick. Common brick 
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A simple and dignified 
building is the Twentieth 
Century Club, from designs 
by Green & Wicks. A pink 
brick with some variety of 
shade, neutral joints and 
light buff stone and terra- 
cotta trimmings make a 
pleasing color combination. 

The Gymnasium and Na- 
tatorium of the Buffalo Club, 
designed by Green & Wicks, 
is a satisfactory job of brick- 
work. A red brick with va- 
riation enough to avoid mo- 
notony, laid up in white 
mortar, and the second story 
filled in with stucco, makes a 
very pleasing combination. 





rWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB. 
Green & Wicks, Architects. 





MAIN ENTRANCE, SATURN CLUB. 


The Ottowega Club, a splendidly designed building, 
were used in this building with admirable effect. The with just brick enough to admit of its associating with 
brick buildings, is from the plans of Green & Wicks. 
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revision and new prints if desired, 
shown by a date on the drawing. 


itial each correction. 
whether 
contract was let or whether it was included in any subse- 
quent order. 
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wey 


Architect’s 
Office. 


BY D. 
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EVERETT WAID. 


Weather conditions 


Contracts. — Many architects, and a few of the promi- 


use the ‘‘ Uniform Contract.” 


Number of men at work 


But a majority 


of the well-known firms have their own special forms, 
some of them objecting to the ‘‘ Uniform” on 
of features 


account 
that it either does or does not contain. 


It is well to have contracts made out in triplicate, a 


copy each for owner, contractor and architect, attaching 
to the office copy the bid and memoranda showing how 
the contract sum was arrived at. 


The specifications and ia ie 


the drawings also should be identified by the signatures 
of the contractor. 


A set of blue prints as being less sus- Materials wanted 


ceptible of alteration is set aside for the signed office 
copy. 


The tracings are thus left free for subsequent Materials not on the gr 


each revision being 
Mechanics wanted on the 


If desired, notations 


may be made in ink on the signed set to call attention 
to changes, 


Mechanics that 


but care should be taken to date and in- 


This prevents any question as to 
a change was made 


before or after the original 


It is well to ‘have the client’s attorney in consultation in 


letting contracts, particularly if any provisions are to be 
made outside the usual. 


Insurance against accident and 


the elements should be provided, the contractor being 
made responsible for the former and the owner for the 
latter. 
completion of 


Dates should be stated in the contract for the . 


various stages of the work, for its moral 


effect as well as to give a basis on which to forfeit a con- 
tract if proper progress is not made. 
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FIG. 2. A TYPICAL REPORT BY AN ARCHITECT'S SUPERINTENDENT. 
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is frequent- Mead & White, for in- 
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or : Re The writer uses a rubber- 
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. a. 4 Fit 5 WORK SLIP. LIST OF CONTRACTORS z . _ 
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ON BACK OF CARD. intendents’ reports. Some 
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FIG. 8. EXPENSE RECORD CARD. 


RULED ALIKE. 


BOTH SIDES 


architects have quite elaborate printed forms. An excel- 
lent simple printed form which serves at once as instruc- 
tion to an unskilled superintendent and a reminder 
to an experienced man is that used by A. J. Manning. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

The writer would insert two lines in this form as 
follows : 
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original contract to be let on each building, as well as 
any changes, extra work, etc., which may come up dur 
ing construction. One has thus under his finger for 
instant reference a list of the contractors selected to bid 
on each work, and a memorandum which will prevent 
embarrassment from a drawing not being made at the 
proper time or bids not being invited or any part of the 
work being forgotten. 

CERTIFICATES. — I have a large collection of certificate 
blanks which are very similar, naturally, in matter but 
range in size from very diminutive slips to 8 x 10 inches 
The form illustrated (Figs. 6 and 7) is an average and is 
size, 334 x 8 inches, convenient for mailing as well as fo1 
filing in the owner’s document file or contract folde1 
Stub records may be brief, simply certificate number, 
building number, date, amount and contractor’s nam¢ 
A letterpress copy of every certificate should be kept, 
and it is made clearer for reference if the blank is printed 
in copying ink; many architects, by the way, are havi 
various forms printed in aniline for this purpos« 

Cass Gilbert has printed at the bottom of his certit 
cates the following: 


Work 1i : This certificate, whether issued as final 
ork not according to contract 4 ce ee only, and is in no sense a guarantee on the part 
‘* Defective work formerly reported made ge vod and is not to be interpreted as an acceptance of any 
how. Paais a gad eS ee CREE 
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of every visit or inspection of work in prog- Pesitee.. Thess 3 
. 99 . . Z oO 3 
ress, —a ‘‘diary”’ some call it, —let us say . = 


‘ superintendence record.”’ 
Work SLIPs. 


venient device in a large office, or in a small 


‘*Work slips”’ are a con- 


office where one person has many duties to wee 
carry. If an owner decides during the erec- 





marquise over an entrance he writes his archi- 
tect, or perhaps calls and informs him ver- Y 
bally, as was doubtless the case in the instance 
illustrated (Fig. 4). This is a slip photo- 
graphed in Mr. Post’s office. From the office 
record of the client’s call as evidenced by the 
‘*Origin, Memo Record 4 and 12 Nov. o1” i 
(there were /we calls, it seems), the slip was a 
started and became at once a means of follow- 
ing up the piece of work and a history of what 
was done. As each step in the office was 
accomplished, **Draw- 


‘‘Drawings made,” 


ings submitted,” ‘‘Drawings approved,” 
etc., the fact was noted, and when finally 
‘Contract awarded ’”’ was reached the active 
usefulness of that particular slip was ended 
and it was filed away. In a large office one 
clerk may give a large part of his time to a 
stack of these work slips. In a moderate- 
sized office the writer has found the same idea 
useful (see Fig. 5, which is a form printed on 
3 x5 cards). I have a small tray of these 
cards on my desk grouped behind pencil- 
labeled guide cards, one for each of the build- 


ings in hand. One card is made out for each 


FIG. 9. 
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satisfactorily on an office cost of less than 5 per cent, it 
might be considered time to raise the fee for that particu- 
Jd lar work to 7% or to per cent. 

The ‘‘Expense Record” card shown in Fig. 8 as- 
sumes that every expenditure in an architect’s office 
comes under one of four divisions: 1. ‘* Draughting,”’ 
salaries and all expenses incident to preparation of draw- 
ings which can be charged to a particular building, even 
a telegram or a frame for a perspective; 2. ‘‘ Superin- 


tendence,’’ -— including salaries and car fares in connec- 
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H riving toward an ideal and insists 
! © a drawing over and over as often as he pleases, 
vice his fee At the same time it is 
¢ e than le good business to keep tab in a 
E ES EAC 
¢ 4 \ 1 expenses . 
If it is found that one class of work cannot be done FIG. Il. MISCELLANEOUS FORMS. 








tion with the execu- 
tion of work; 

‘¢ Disbursements,” 
salary of clerk of 
works, fees to ex- 
perts and other ex- 
penditures charged 
to owner at exact 
cost without profit 
to the architect; 4. 
‘‘Office,’’ —rent, 
supplies, salaries of 
office force, etc. It 
is well to include in 
this item also a sum 


2 
a 


as an allowance for 

one’s own salary. 
By taking the 

‘* Office 


for a whole average 


Expense” 


year and finding 
what ratio it bears 
to ‘*Draughting”’ 
plus ‘‘ Superintend- 
ence” a close ap- 
proximation can be 
determined of the 
portion of office ex- 
pense chargeable to 
any given building. 





FIG. 12. HISTORY OF SHOP DRAW- 
INGS SUBMITTED FOR ARCHI 
TECT’S APPROVAL. 


Some architects fig- 
ure this at 50 per 
cent, others 60 per 
If, then, the record card for one building shows 
the cost of the first two items to foot up $1,000, add 


cent. 


60 per cent say, and $1,600 plus disbursements repre- 
sents a fairly accurate statement of actual cost for the 
architectural service on that building. 

Time Carps. — Time cards or sheets in use by archi- 
tects are of all sorts and sizes. Some have none at all or 
very abbreviated ones, while others have both time sheets 
and time books, and add to the clerical labor by transcrib- 
ing from both and carrying a ledger account with each 
draughtsman besides. 

The time cards shown (Fig. 9) are given to the junior 
draughtsman, who distributes and collects the cards late 
every afternoon. Each draughtsman records his time, 
and notes under the hours charged to each building the 
The bookkeeper adds 
the rate and figures the amount on each and makes up 
the summaries of the week’s pay roll. The bunch of 
cards for each week, with a paper band about it, is dated 
and dropped into a card index drawer. This method re- 
quires the least amount of clerical labor, as nothing is 
transcribed save the summaries, and combined with the 
‘‘Expense Record” cards makes it easy to tell at any 
time just what the office cost is on any particular build- 
ing. If one happens to have a piece of work on a salary 
(or honorarium) and disbursement basis (exposition build- 
ings for example), separate time cards are kept for that 
piece of work and made in duplicate, one card for each 
man, and receipted by each and sent as vouchers to the 
owner. These time cards, too, are convenient in that 


work on. which he is engaged. 
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various partnership arrangements on different buildings 
in one office can be kept account of easily and without 
confusion. 

Orrice Accounts. — The accounts should be kept in 
a systematic way but as simply as possible to require 
the least possible amount of clerical labor. The ste 
nographer should be free to give more time to specifi 
cations and correspondence than to bookkeeping. Some 
offices have a double-entry system of bookkeeping as 
formidable as that of a mercantile concern. The essen 
tial books are, however, a cash book (also a cash-drawer 
book), a ledger and a bank-check book. Every expen 
diture and every receipt should show on the stubs of the 
bank-check book and be compared once a week with 
the cash-book balance, and once a month comparison 
should be made with the pass book balanced by the 
bank. When a payment is made by check the stub 
shows for what and to what account it should be charged 
For example, when the month’s blue-print bill is paid 


} 


notation is made on the check stub 


Building No. 


Building No. 529 blue prints, 2.14 


88 blue prints, $23 


Total, $25.14 


From the stub entry is then made in the cash book 

The voucher cards shown (Fig. 10) are useful 
large business in enabling the head of the office to keep 
easily aw courant. Whenever a payment is made f1 
the cash drawer a card is placed on his desk, and at 
convenience then or afterward he initials each to 
that he was cognizant of the transaction. An import 
use for these voucher cards is in connection with a branc] 
office. A card is made out for every expendi ure ni 
receipt, and once a week a bunch is sent along 
pay-roll cards to the main office together with a briet 
statement like this : 


Balance on hand last report, $7 


Received as per voucher, 


Total, S1,124 


Paid out, pay roll week ending Aug 


30, B13 
as per vouchers, 73 
Balance on hand, S931 
In the ledger, aside from the account opened with 


each client, there Account ”’ 


showing cash advanced for use in the business 01 


appears a ‘ Personal 


amounts paid out for private use, ‘‘ Profit Account, 
‘* Expense Office,” ‘‘ Expense Disbursement,” ‘‘ Expense 
Superintendence,’’ ‘‘Expense Draughting,” ‘‘ Account 


Receivable Commission,” ‘‘Account Receivabl 
Disbursements. ”’ 

The last two accounts named are credited whenever 
bills are rendered to clients, and the client’s account is 
credited when the bill is paid. A trial balance (a very 
simple matter in an architect’s small ledger) should be 


taken once a month or once a quarter at most. 
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= the contents of a circular lette1 
! nt t nder date of Septembe1 
il | e of America, and 
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| ( J eos to have th 
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ipnhs of elg 
\ tu I gue ol Ney 
’ ect of munic!1 
er of confet DETAIL BY CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT. 
Much of the informa Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


f Germany; and the Archbishop of Glasgow, of the 
Church Craft Society in England. And as well there are 
to be found the names of many prominent artists, as for 


xample: Paul Dubois, director of the Ecole des Beaux 


rts; Charles Lehmaire; Albert Maignan, secretary of 
Society of French Artists; and G. Rubrich Robert, 
irchitect-in-chief of Historic Monuments. 





In the many letters received from these and other in- 
viduals the importance of improved methods of archi- 
ectural education is dwelt upon, and the committee of 
he Architectural League of America hopes by making 

h of architecture a feature of the coming circuit 
oer ; exhibition it will secure the interest and codperation of 
aaa ie eee each city in which this series of photographs is exhibited. 
Hci Already photographs have been promised of the new 
Westminster Cathedral, Notre Dame de la Carde, the 
Great Basilica at Lyons, the Sacré Coeur of Paris and 
many others. And it hopes to secure, through the co- 
operation of each club, representative photographs of 
what is now being done in the United States. 

The importance of this question cannot be overes- 
imated, and the subject has been taken up most earnestly 
yy the Architectural League of New York. On thecom- 
mittee having this work in charge is Mr. George L. 
Heins, New York State Architect. 

The results of the efforts of this committee will be 
x<hibited in the rooms of the Architectural League of 
New York at a conference of all those interested. 

No better statement as to the importance of this ques- 
ARCHITECT tion can be given than the one made by Mgr. Paulinier, 
M Archbishop of Besangon, in his circular letter in which 
he says that the neglect of the study of architecture has 
exposed the precious heirlooms of the past to a double 


this bran 





ie eniinee, pon Ps peril: they are either lost_by a lack of appreciation and 
be given particular 
( Stat tha n answer to 
lic eceived show that the ques 
nethods of obtaining 
| Leplies have been received from 
y es and officials, notably His 
Cardi Richards of Paris and His Grace the 
B 
been instituted with societies 
! { irch architecture in view. 
e benefit of the influence of the 
personages affiliated with them Thus in the 


he names of Comte Guy de Larouche- 


Society for the Betterment of 





esiastical Buildings; Prince A. d’Arenberg, member 
| 1 t ind a representative of the Artistic So 
\mateurs, both societies of France; His Grace DETAIL BY GEORGE H. STREETON, ARCHITECT. 


Archbi op of Munich, of the Ecclesiastical Society Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 








allowed to 
pated, or 
destroyed by so- 
called restoration. 
To show the inertia 
existing in Europe at 
the present time he 
states that from eight 
hundred custodians 
communicated with 


be dissi- 
they are 
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illustrations 
scriptive matter ar 
clear, simple, defir 
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and easily unde! 


stood 


oe 


The 


work is < 


vided into four ] 





namely: ; 

but two really intel- rennet « amt 
ligent replies were ometry Pim be 
received. Framing at ( 

It is the hope of entry; Joinery a 
your committee that RAILWAY STATION, RICHMOND, IND. loiners Wor ; 
you will attempt to W. S. Kaufman, Architect : ie Rul 
make this exhibition Built of Hydraulic-Press Brick, Roofed with Celadon Roofing Til Paes y y ae — 
of church buildings Tables { Meas 


representative of the work in America. 

This can be accomplished by collecting from the work 
of those in your club and immediate vicinity such photo- 
graphs as will be representative of what is being done in 
that section of the country. It is suggested by the com- 
mittee that the best method of doing this would be for 
your club to appoint one competent representative with 
power, and that he secure the necessary photographs and 
see that they are forwarded to the committee in New York 
on or before October 20. 

It is of course understood that while it is the desire 
of the committee to have as complete an exhibition of 
church architecture as possible, 
it is not the intention of the 
committee to restrict the circuit 
exhibition to this specialty. 
Photographs, therefore, or any 
work selected by the representa- 
tive of each club will be included 
in the regular exhibition. 

The size of photographs 
should not be over two feet in 
the greatest dimension. 

Photographs should be for- 
warded to William Laurel Harris, 
care of the Architectural League 
of New York, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. 
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Standard 


BOOK REVIEW. 


MODERN CAR- 
PENTRY AND 
JOINERY. Prac- 
tical Manual. 


A 
By Fred 


T. Hodgson. Freder- 


ick J. Drake & Co., 
Chicago. 
The book is copi- 


ously illustrated 
diagrams 


with 
and figures 
showing the solution of 
many intricate prob- 
lems in geometry, roof- 
ing, carpentry, joinery 
and stair work. The 





DETAIL BY McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
ARCHITECTS. 

New York Architectural Terra-Cotta 

Company, Makers 
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ing and Estimating Woodwork Gener 


All’ 


A NEW TERRA-VITRZ TILI 


er. Hartford Faience Company have p 


market a terra-vitre tile which is new 
its thickness, or rather its thinness, it being « 
an inch thick, the usual thickness for such til 
three quarters of an inch This not only makes the ( 
of the tile less, but considerable is sa I 
charg S They are prep 
execute promptly 
special sizes, but 
of size 6 2 il ( t 
Sevel t ‘ 
the d I ( al 
to match thes ‘ 
work, are also cari 


BAYLIES, ARCHITEC'1 


Makers 


There distinc 


tion about a burnt-clay tile 


is a nice 
which carries its own recom 


mendation, and their in 
creased use by architects gen 
erally is a matter which is 


gratifying to all concerned. 


IN GENERAL. 





The house in Brookline, 
Mass., illustrated in the half en —— 


tone plate form of our Au 


DETAIL BY JAMES H. WINDRIM, 
gust number was by William ARCHITECT 

Whitney Lewis, architect, Gyniging-Armstrong 1 

Boston. Compa M; 


Loofin 
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Conn 
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Tile — Charles Bacon, Boston agent 
the following new work: Lodge at 
A. H. Vinal, architect ; Gate House, 
LD. W. Cole, city engineer; three 





HOWING USE OF 
‘I | K OF SECOND QUALI 


BRICK VHITEWASHED. 


\ icTson, Brookline . Mass 9 Fox & 


rrand Rapids, Mich., S 


ts ; group of hospital build 

». A » ) Rutan & Coolidge, ar 
ed will require nearly twenty-five 
Boston agent, reports the following 


& Fisher Company brick 


fartwell, Richardson & Driver, 


WHIT! 
Vy 


hepley, 


: Carney 


archi 
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LOUIS CURTISS, ARCHITECT. 
Terra-Cotta Company, Makers 











DETAIL BY AMOS W. BARNES, ARCHITECT. 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, Makers 


tects ; Old Colony Trust Building, Boston, Shepley, Ru- 
tan & Coolidge, architects; Foster Building, Boston, 
Winslow & Bigelow, architects; Mercantile Building, 
Cambridge, Mass., J]. A. Schweinfurth, architect. 


ASPHALT. 
%, ee: term asphalt is used improperly to designate a 
variety of substances ranging from a coal tar com- 
pound so soft that on a warm day it is easily punctured 
by an umbrella stick, to a material so hard that it appears 
to have all the wearing qualities of granite. Properly 
speaking, asphalt is a product obtained by crushing a 





SUBWAY, SOUTH TERMINAL STATION, BOSTON. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 
Lined with American Enamel Brick and Tile Company's Brick 


species of limestone which is very strongly impregnated 
with mineral oil and mixing it with a natural pitch which 
is collected in the remarkable asphalt lake of the island of 
Trinidad opposite the mouth of the Orinoco. An oil is 
added for a flux, the whole is melted together and then 
mixed with a certain proportion of sand. Next to thor- 
oughly hard-burned paving brick, asphalt is probably one 
of the best materials for covering sidewalks and roadways 
which we have. A comparison, however, of even the 
best of asphalt and the paving brick shows that the former 
is not only far more expensive but is more difficult to lay 
properly, and is not so durable, while paving brick for 
public highways is practically the only material which 
can be satisfactorily patched after being cut into. 
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PLATES 65 and 72. 
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UILDING A, DETAIL, MAIN ENTRANCE, BUILDING A, 
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